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tit&siial 

Vhat Are You Missing? 

“What fools these mortals be!” Let us, for a moment, pause to consider 
this well-known statement in connection with ourselves. 

How many of us have really listened during a class period' 1 How many of 
us have really looked at a painting, really heard music, really felt a piece of 
literature? Looked and heard and felt them, not as academic puzzles that 
must be worked out in order to pass courses, but as pieces of Life? These 
fragments of living are reflections of our own lives, as well as of those of their 
authors. 

Too many of us go through college as automatons, intellectually stagnated. 

This does not mean that we should spend every waking moment pursuing the 
classics in the various fields of endeavour. It does mean that while we arc here 
at school, we should not waste our time and our life by completely ignoring 
the opportunities confronting us. 

This applies to many things: Lyceums, out-of-town trips to concerts 
and plays, art tours, and our own convocations. These things are ignored 
completely by a great many of us. So often we say that we do not want to 
bother with a convocation, or a Lyceum, because it will be “boring.” Perhaps 
it will be, but how can we say so until we have seen and heard for ourselves? 

It is a gratifying thing to be able to carry on an intelligent conversation 
cn a variety of topics: it is also gratifying, if we ever have to spend any great 
amount of time alone, to know art or literature, for example, and to be able 
to pass our time fruitfully in pursuit of these subjects. 

A broad outlook is another reason for intellectual interest. A wagon 
wheel has a concentrated central portion, but that alone would be of no use 
without the spokes which lead out in every direction to the outer rim of the 
wheel, thus making a complete structure. In ignoring these various “pieces of 
Life,” we, as a wagon wheel without spokes, are incomplete, and, being in- 
complete, we arc actually denying our own existence. 
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§t. (Srnnu' nf Sfa&mrkabun 

By Helen Coddington 


“Georgie,” “St. George/’ “Poor 
Georgie,” are names familiar to many 
who have taken English courses here 
at Mary Washington: they are fam- 
iliar to many others who have heard 
them in the College Shoppe, or on 
College Avenue between Chandler 
Circle and the Post Office. However, 
for the sake of those who may be at 
a loss as to whom I refer, I shall en- 
lighten you now before I proceed 
with the story I have to tell. The 
subject of my story is Dr. 

George E a r 1 i e Shankle, 

Professor of English and 
head of the English De- 
partment here at Mary 
Washington; the object of 
my story is to tell you of 
the many wonderful things 
that Dr. Shankle has done 
for all of us — things that 
show his devotion to our 
college and his personal 
interest in each of us. 

A few years ago this 
college had no literary 
magazine, and Dr. Shank- 
le felt the need of such a 
publication on the camp- 
us. He felt that it would 
give an opportunity to 
those who were potential 
writers to express them- 
selves publicly, and he felt 
that their school - mates 
should enjoy their writ- 
ings. At the time, many 
of Dr. Shankle’s colleagues 
did not feel that this camp- 
us could, or would, sup- 
port an undertaking of 
this kind. And, so, he set 
out to prove to them, and 
to himself, that a maga- 
zine would “go over” here. 


Dr. Shankle not only sponsored the 
magazine by giving supervisory aid, 
but he wrote many of the articles 
himself, and he put some of his own 
money into the project. It has been 
a gradual development, but finally 
this magazine, The Epaulet, has come 
to support itself. I thought that you 
should know what an effort this 
fine man has made for us. 

The Freshman Booster Club is 
another of Dr. Shankle’s contributions 
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to the school. Knowing of the admi 
istration’s desire to increase the e 
rollment at Mary Washington, E 
Shankle has devised this club, t 
purpose of which is to interest the 
students already here in getting otf 
girls to decide upon Mary Washin 
ton as their future college home. An 
it is not all work and no play f 
those who work with Dr. Shank 
on this project; last year, the fii 
time the “Boosters” was establishe 
he gave those planning i 
help a big cake-cuttin 
and, then, in the Sprin; 
he had a hot dog feas 
Again, this Fall he did tl 
same: the only differem 
being that he had tw 
cake-cuttings this time, j 
Sigma Tau Delta, Itl 
English fraternity, is spor 
sored by Dr. Shankl 
who, a few years ago, o 
ganized a club known ; 

The Modern Portias. 
Later, this club was aff 
Hated with the nation 
English fraternity throue 
his efforts. 

Dr. Shankle is a mo 
generous person with I 
home. Not a year goes! 
that he doesn’t have o 
group or another as gues 
in his home for a tea, 
supper, or some other lit 
gathering. He has said th 
his home is as much f 
others to enjoy as for hir 
self. 

Dr. Shankle is really 
jack - of - all - trac 
He does landscape pain 
ing; he makes quilts 
(Continued on Page |7 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 

By Burr Anderson 

With the publishing of The Old Man and the Sea. the reading public 
opened its arms a little wider and re-admitted Hemingway. There was some- 
thing in this story that appealed to the people mere than Across the River and 
Into the Trees did. 

On the surface it is a good fish story. The perseverance of the old man, 
2nd his determination to break the eighty-six day streak of catching no fish 
make an average story. Put a fish with admirable qualities on the other end 
of the line and the story deepens. It becomes not merely the old man’s struggle, 
but the struggle of the fish. He seems so strong and majestic that, at times, 
one almost wished he would escape. 

There are many suggestions of symbolism in the story. One person sug- 
gested that the fish represented the book Across the River and Into the Trees , 
that the old man represented Hemingway, and that the sharks represented the 
critics that tore down that book. 

To another person the story symbolized all the tribulations that life forces 
on us. Most of us struggle for attainment and bring back nothing but the 
skeleton of our attainments, just as the old man brought back nothing but 
the skeleton of his fish, with which he had struggled so long and hard. 

Whether or not you find any symbolism in The Old Man and the Sea. 
the story of the old man, his noble struggle, and his brotherhood with the sea 
and with the fish is excellently told. 


ON VISITING THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

By Lee Joyce Blank 


How differently you worship than I, 
Yet, somehow it’s just the same. 

[f one truly believes in God, 

Difference is only in name. 

[n your church one plays the organ: 

In mine this never is done, 
fou see God in three persons, 

Where I see Him only in one. 

heard you pray in English: 

My prayers are in foreign tongue. 
)ne religion is age-old; 

The other is comparatively young. 


In your faith you kneel on benches, 

Your face turned toward the ground. 

In mine you sit and look toward God, 

And hardly utter a sound. 

Yet though the custom and order. 

May seem different as can be, 

We both see God the same, 

Whether seated or on bended knee. 

For in true faith is goodness, 

God is one and the same. 

The difference, you see, my friend, 

Is only in the name. 
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That 

“Lengthy tales of trips we take 
Seldom keep the class awake:' — Ibid. 


Naturally, when the Editors of 
Epaulet first requested this piece, I 
had thoughts of attempting some 
serious something of sense and im- 
port. But then I began to make notes 
and jottings, and these notes and 
jottings would make no sense: 
Thoughts of Pisa . . . leaning 
tower . . . then of Paris . . . 
Eiffel Tower . . . Stonehenge 
. . . Stones on end . . . Sham 
Castle . . . sits on a hill . . . 
went to Strawberry Hill . . . 
Frans Hals . . . took the wrong 
train . . . looked through the 
keyhole . . . saw the dome . . . 
of St. Peters . . . smell the bay 
leaves . . . smell the curry . . . 
Each familiar image, each sensation 
re-lived, recalls hundreds of others, 
and in trying to describe any one of 
them, the writer slips easily from the 
past tense into the present, and from 
the present into the past. Then pre- 
sent becomes past, and past becomes 
present . . . 

One bright day Miss Brandenburg 
and I were on the Aventine, one of 
the famous seven hills which cradled 
the city of Rome in antiquity; and 
as was usual in Rome, the heat was 
stifling, the sun was broiling. We 
had straggled up the tortuous path 
to the top, thinking each moment 
we could go no further, when sud- 
denly there appeared one of those 
numerous plots of shade and a foun- 
tain without which, in summer, life 
in that eternal city would be unbear- 
able. Our plot of shade and fountain 
at the moment was the Parco dell- 
' Aventino. We drank thirstily from 
the cooling water, almost lapping it 
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up in animal fashion: instinctively, 
we splashed the fever from our arms 
and faces while drabbling our hands 
in the water. (Herein, we found, lay 
the value of those typhoid shots we 
had taken back home.) Only then 
were we ready to enjoy the splendid 
panoramic view of the city to be seen 
from that spot. 

Although the view was fascinat- 
ing, we forced ourselves to move on. 
Everywhere we looked were monu- 
ments marking the centuries through 
which the city had lived. We came 
at length to a set of huge doors bar- 
ring the entrance to a garden which 
belongs to the Priory of the Knights 
of Malta. These doors were closed, 
but by bending slightly one could 
see in the distance, framed in the key- 
hole, the majestic dome of St. Peters. 
The dome was a happy culmination 
to that garden path, verdantly arch- 
ed with trees, and leading straight 
from the Priory gates to the edge of 
the Aventine. This view of the 
“greatest monument in Christen- 
dom, wrapped as it were in an at- 
mosphere of impenetrable peace, was 
for me the symbol of that great cul- 
tural gift Italy has given the world. 
It embodies, likewise, the boundless 
aspiration toward perfection which 
seems to characterize all the arts in 
Italy, however much or how little 
they may succeed in approaching this 
perfection. But for me the dome of 
St. Peters comes very close. 

Sometimes these yearnings toward 
perfection take a ludicrous turn, as in 
the basically lovely campanile of the 
Cathedral of Pisa. Little did the art- 
ist know as he planned it that before 



its completion it would begin to tip; 
the weight of its rising tiers of lace- 
like colonnades was too much for the 
soft earth at its base. Now, reinforced 
with concrete, it challenges the visitor 
to climb it from sheer curiosity. Here 
indeed is an experience that defies 
description. The way winds up and 
around the cylinder, and naturally, 
the center of gravity shifts with every 
turn until one is tempted to ascend 
the tower snake-fashion in order to 
quell the horrified protests of one’s 
“innards.” No help is gained from 
coming out for air, for at very few 
intervals is it possible to find the 
slender protection of an iron railing. 
Each tier is an open invitation to the 
climber to leap into space. But as- 
suming one lasts that long, the view 
from the top is a magnificent carpet 
of muted color, well worth the ef- 
fort of the climb and the constant 
malaise. 

Driving through the countryside 
of Tuscany, the province where Flor- 
ence and Pisa lie, one takes as a mat- 
ter of course these miles and miles 
of landscape settings to Florentine 
paintings now visible on every side, 
their trim little stylized trees unbe- 
lievably come to life. But no Floren 
tine painting has ever suggested the 
spicy aroma of the plant life; per- 
haps these herbs are used nowadays 
as components of curry powder, for 
the smell is unmistakable. 

Another tantalizing odor is that 
of the bay leaves, rustling in the 
trees which grow everywhere in the 
Roman forum. It would be fascinat 
ing to think that the Romans who 
were noted for their sensuality, may 
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r© Europe 

By Pauline G. King 


walked through air rich and 
y with the gormandizing heavi- 
of bay. 

[oving away from Italy, this 
of fact and fiction, myth and 
tion (shadow of Greece, then 
ance of its own) , one feels 
pt to speak of monuments any- 
e else in western Europe as be- 
eally old. Yet there is one struc- 
in England which probably 
sents a more primitive state of 
ral development than anything 
in Italy: Stonehenge. No one 
vs when these huge stones were 
id, or what was their purpose, 
e think they are the remains of a 
thic culture, and that the con- 
ic rings of stones may have had 
religious significance. Whatever 
)urpose of the rings, today they 
an aura of mystic silence over 
rowds who throng to see them. 
r are “awful” in the original 
of the word, meaning “awe- 
ring.” The human form is 
fed beside one of the huge mono- 
which support the horizontal 
s or lintels, and one is forced 
Imire the skill of the primitive 
who dragged such stones across 
>ury Plain to set them up in 
weird rings. No buildings en- 
h upon the stones, save the care- 
s hut which is government- 
d. They stand alone on the 
of the plain, bearing witness, 
ps, to the greatness of man’s 
for some god of the past, 
je spirit of Stonehenge is not 
y identifiable with that of any 
anal” group, or with any dis- 
artistic personality, despite the 
hat the designer was no mean 


arbiter of mathematical proportion. 
The rings and their component parts 
do have a subtlety of antiphonal play 
in their abstract design that would not 
likely be accidental. If the structure 
is primitive, then it is certainly a 
sophisticated example of man’s suc- 
cess in solving the problem of post 
and lintel construction. While the 
dome of St. Peters in Rome is both 
Italianate and Michelangelesque, 
Stonehenge is neither English nor 
perhaps even the product of one 
man’s powers o f concentration. 
Nevertheless, paradoxically, the subt- 
lety of its proportionate relationships 
would seem to give it artistic per- 
sonality. Perhaps there was an archi- 
tect who could envision this group- 
ing. 

The one great value of a trip 
abroad, it would seem to me, is that 
one’s senses are sharpened so that he 
appreciates all regional arts with 
greater particularity. The essential 
spirit of a people may be transmitted 
in essence through the medium of 
their art forms. The national char- 
acteristics may be felt in the emotional 
undertones of the work of art, shown 
for instance in the nervous calligraphy 
of a drawing, or in the boldness and 
assertiveness of an abstract design. 
To understand the true spirit of a 
people, it is necessary to penetrate into 
the abstract, into the beneath-the- 
surface qualities. Here we find the 
complete amalgamation of the in- 
tellectual, the emotional, and the phy- 
sical. 

For example, the one word which 
to me more nearly describes with 
perfection the amalgamated essence of 
English art is wit , with all its eigh- 


teenth-century connotations. Some- 
times it is a caustic wit that leans 
more toward the satirical, sometimes 
it tends toward the humorous; and 
then again, it is expressed merely by 
the turn of a succulent phrase in liter- 
ature, or by the swish of a curving 
line. It can be verbal or non-verbal, 
concrete or abstract. English wit al- 
most always has about it an aura of 
elegance, so that these two words to- 
gether — wit and elegance — seem ade- 
quately descriptive of the larger as- 
pects of British art. 

My thoughts on the art of France 
are not set so clearly as yet (indeed 
I have no pat phrases of description 
for any area of art). Tentatively: 
French art, beneath a surface of spice 
and frivolity, has marvelous form and 
stability; and the national variance 
is preserved in the Frenchman’s high- 
ly developed sense for color and at- 
mosphere, in both the literal and 
figurative senses. 

Coming back from abroad, parti 
cularly when one lands in Manhat- 
tan, the “returnee” cannot fail to 
miss the full impact of that emblem 
of America, the skyscraper. It is the 
thoughtful fruition of the frontier 
spirit; it is raucous and demanding, 
pushing and forceful, and above all 
it is full of vitality. No sojourn at 
home can make one appreciate suffi- 
ciently these monoliths which are no 
monoliths. By contrast with Euro- 
pean buildings through the centuries. 
America’s towering skyscrapers are 
unique; and they are beautiful. Typi- 
cally American is their composite of 
intimacy and aloofness! 
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NO DUES-.- 

By Valerie Brady 


A great many of us believed that 
the Modern Lit Club had drawn its 
dying breath at the end of last year. 
The attendance had been very poor 
and reached a record low at the last 
meeting — no one came. However, 
recently, the girls in the Modern Lit 
class held a revival’ meeting, elected 
a new president, and arranged to 
sponsor a trip to Richmond, on 
November 11, to see Don Juan In 
Hell. And so it seems as though the 
club is well on its way to complete 
recovery. 

Although it is called a ‘club’, it is 
not actually that in the true sense of 
the word. In order to join, all that 
is necessary is to attend a meeting. 
In a sense, everyone at Mary Wash- 
ington is a member of this 'club.’ 

Your 


There are many advantages to the 
United States Navy, as any loyal 
Navy recruiting officer will tell any 
red-blooded American male. No- 
body’s arguing that fact, but I'd like 
to present this same subject from a 
woman’s point of view. 

Going into all the details of this 
topic, the advantages of the U. S. 
Navy to the women of the world, 
would take too many volumes, be- 
sides being very embarrassing at 
points, so let’s settle on one topic. 

Aside from the obvious fact that 
the boys in navy blue are busy de- 
fending our fair country, there is 
the matter of protection from the 
rain. At first, this may seem a very 
disconnected connection. But to con- 
tinue. Especially at a feminine insti- 
tution such as this, what do you 
notice at the first drop of rain? 
Boots? Umbrellas? Raincoats and 
hoods? No, no, no, on all counts. 
The first thing one notices is (our 
warmest thinks to the generosity of 


Last year, the meetings were con 
ducted as lectures, with one of the 
students, or faculty members, speak 
ing about various modern writers. 
This year, however, it was decided 
to have more trips to neighboring 
cities to attend plays, and to have 
more group discussions. This might 
tend to make it seem less like a class 
and more like a relaxation period. 
Perhaps this ‘class- like’ atmosphere 
was one of the reasons for the lack 
of interest last year. Another reason 
could have been that the girls felt 
that they did not have the time to 
attend the meetings. It was decided 
this year, however, that we would 
have a regular meeting only once a 
month, which should not place much 


By Virginia Bailes 

the Navy) Sailor Hats. What would 
we do without them? Even though 
completely misshapen for adaption to 
our uses, they have a certain elusive 
charm. They have become a tradi- 
tion and add a sort of rakish charm 
to a rainy day, besides being very 
good for keeping one’s bangs dry. 

This is their first and greatest use. 

But, being very versatile little 
gimmicks, they have other possibili- 
ties. Camouflaging hair when it is in 
pin curls makes these nautical uten 
sils even more valuable. Same use of 
them is made when hair is dirty, 
though a truly fanatical Navy fan 
wouldn’t think of wearing her chap- 
eau on unclean hair. 

Then, strange as it may seem, a 
sailor’s hat adds enormously to a 
gal’s personality, or rather, to the 
spectator’s ideas about her person 
ality. It is very unusual to go out 
with one on and escape without com 
ment. People immediately get inter- 


a strain on anyone’s ‘burdening sch 
dule.’ 

I would venture to say that, r 
matter what her major is, there 
not one girl up here who does m 
read, and who is not interested i 
Modern Literature of one type \ 
another. For example, is there 01 
among us who does not read novel: 
1 doubt it. 

Therefore, of all the activities th, 
are offered here at Mary Washing 
ton, there is not one that should a] 
peal to a wider number of girls. An 
so, with the revived interest and ei 
thusiasm, there should be no que 
tion of the Modern Lit Club’s drau 
ing a dying breath at the end of th 
year. 

By the way, there are no dues.!* 


esting ideas concerning the wean 
and attribute to her many, shall W 
say, qualities that she may not hav» 
In Dale Carnegies’ new edition c 
Hold to Win Friends . . . , he shoul 
add a special chapter “The Sailor 
Hat — Its Uses and Misuses.” 

Other ways of employing the sai 
or’s hat depend upon the originalit 
of the girl. Carrying money, suga 
and other food stuffs, and use as 
sun shade are only a few. 

So again, our deepest gratitude t 
the men of the U. S. Navy and to tl 
genius who designed those hats. N 
other branch of the service has give 
women so much — in the way ( 
clothing. 

We hear disturbing rumors th. 
the Navy is changing certain iterr 
of their regulation clothing. Let thei 
change any other details of the sai 
or’s uniform but spare that object s 
dear to our hearts, the inimitab 
sailor’s hat! 


Hat, Madame . . . 
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/7 little UJltile 


It was raining — a steady down- 
pour. The air was unbearably odious 
with the stench of lower Jackson 
Street. Anxious little faces with eyes 
too big and bright, faces too pale, and 
cheeks too pinched peered from be- 
hind grimy windows — all about there 
was a tension of anticipation, a wait 
for something better — perhaps. In 
one of the shacks, a wistful face, with 
dream clouded eyes was pressed 
against a sooty pane and strained to 
see the outside world. The room was 
warm — the eyes grew drowsy; then 
sleep walked in. 

It was raining, too, the day that 
the dignified figure of George Peele 
stepped from the shiny limousine and 
entered Crompton Hall. He smiled 
broadly to everyone; he always did. 
He passed the crowd in the lobby, 
careful to hold his head just so. his 
stride unfaltering. What an impres- 
sive figure he must have presented, 
he reflected later, as he opened the 
door which was freshly gold -lettered 
‘George B. Peele, President.’ 

The courtroom — his first love. 
There was a thrill and pleasure in de- 
fending his clients, and his chest 
swelled with pride as he caught 
glances of admiration and heard 
words of praise. Vain, yes, but not 
conceited. If he walked a bit arrogant- 
ly, it was because he could not hide 
pride and happiness. The top — the 
trimmings. He had everything — as- 
sistants, secretaries, money, prestige. 
George B. Peele of Peele, Wright, and 
Dawson Law Firm — those words 
sounded good, he thought. Good 
enough for him to say, “No more 
back seats for George Peele, no more, 
‘I’m sorry, you aren’t allowed here,’ 
no more, I can’t serve you’- -no, he 
wouldn’t have to hear those words 
anymore; he had won his way to 
the inside, the top. And he’d stay. 

He had not forgotten his people 


By Irene Hughes 

after his success. They were very 
much a part of him and he a part of 
them. George Peele was an idol of 
the people of Jackson Street. He was 
a leader for a people who were eager 
to follow. He had fought odds that 
seemed undefeatable and had won: 
he had risen above his birthright 
through intelligence and determina 
tion — now he stood as a credit for the 
cause of his people. No, they wouldn’t 
forget him, nor would he forget them. 

T he work, he recalled, which had 
gone into his making seemed of little 
importance. What was the struggle 
compared to the success? He had been 
driven by the fire of difference — the 
desire, as a representative, to prove 
his people capable. As a representa- 
tive, he had succeeded. 

He smiled now as he sat in his 
office and thought of these things. 
Now people would speak of him 
proudly and say, ‘There goes a wor- 
thy young man.’ How much he want- 
ed that, needed it! Now he could 
drive a big car and live in a big house 
and travel; and he could really live! 
He sighed, than smiled, and then 
he laughed — he laughed because he 
was happy . . . 

Little pelts of rain splashed along 
the tin gutter and beat against the 
streaked window from which a pair 
of eyes looked out upon the dreary 
world. A railroad engine clamoured 
over in the yards, and an old man 
in rags hobbled up rickety stairs across 
the street. Here and there, a woman 
in a stained and soiled apron leaned 
upon a broom, or stood dejectedly 
in a sagging doorway. The building 
fronts were faded, chipped, and 
smoke covered. The rain came more 
and more slowly, and finally spas- 
modically. Children came out to ex- 
plore, then grouped to play games 
in the puddled street. A cur dog 
wandered from an alley and entered a 


shack. An ocassional car made 
way over the pot holes, and on< 
crude truck lumbered around 
corner, splashing mud upon a gr 
of little boys gathered on the ci 
A drunk leaned against the street ■ 
ner post — the letters on the ru 
sign over his head spelled out ‘J; 
son Street.’ 

The dream clouded eyes did 
waver — they peered beyond the 
vious. They stared a long time, 
they could not see gold-lettering v 
George B. Peele. Instead a face 
peared from nowhere. Its voice s 
‘Commo play, nigga.’ Wincing 
from a physical blow, he got uf 
go out. ‘Maybe another til 
thought thirteen - year - old Ge< 
Bruce Peele as he pocketed his dr 
and walked out . . . 
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MINUTES 


stood in the wings and half 
Led as the maddening noise of 
lg instruments filled my head, 
bands were cold; my heart was 
iping; and 1 gasped for air to 
r e the feeling of suffocation as 
pulse raced ahead. I looked at 
If bedecked in evening apparel 
realized the times I had longed 
ust this moment ; but now the 
vas'gone. In its place there stood 
uncertainty, and a desire for 
irity . I knew who sat in the 
) auditorium, calm and waiting, 
e were those I loved dearly, who 
given me this opportunity, and 
n I prayed I could make proud, 
e were those I respected, whom 
shed to please. And then, there 
those whom I longed to make 
note. 

thought through my number. 
What a horrid feeling — I had 
>tten. Would this happen to me 
I was out there? If it did could 
'er up? Could I go on? Would 
the maestro know? Would the 
stra know? Would everyone 
r ? Why hadn’t I started earlier 
repare myself. No, I couldn’t 
der. I had rehearsed many times 
t not with an orchestra. The or 
'a — would it keep up with me? 
Id it slow up — or rush ahead? 
fast passage — what if it should 
me there? My fingers could 
only so fast. Fingers- — yes, that 
t. I would go over in the corner 
pretend my minute had come. 
)ow — just my fingers on the 
;s. But then I must be careful, 
make the strings out of tune, 
a terrible thought. I should 
that the violinist never con- 
d his strings breaking or a peg 
ng. After all, there was enough 
arry about without occupying 
mind with such a fatal fantasy, 
“great” grabbed the concert- 


By Adrianne Hawk Geiger 

maestro’s fiddle and continued on, 
but I had a long way to go before 
I could adjust to a cold violin im- 
mediately. 

My legs ached, but I dared not sit 
down for fear that my many ruffles 
might be wrinkled, or that my hoop 
be misplaced. Oh, how silly to be 
such a perfectionist as the maestro 
was. Was it worth it? How many 
people out there saw no little “kink” 
in the fourth finger on the bowing 
hand — the elbow pulled as far as 
possible under the belly of the violin? 
How many knew the time it took to 
make this note sing out — or that one 
be subdued? How many appreciated 
this part full of anger and emotion — 
or that one soft and sweet. 

Where was I? My mind was wan- 
dering, but I was brought out of my 
dreaming because the din of instru- 
ments had ceased and the applause 
was warm for the conductor who 
walked to the center of the stage and 
bowed low several times. My time 
was coming. My knees were shaking 
— my hands, quivering. Could I pull 
myself together and play as I so 
wanted to? I walked slowly to my 
place, oblivious to the applause and to 
the preparation of my accompani 
ment. I tucked the violin under my 
chin and waited for my cue. It came — 
and I placed my bow on the strings 
and played. The slight weakness of 
my first note — only Mother, my best 
and kindest critic, would notice this. 
The second note — even she could not 
criticize. Then all fear was gone. I 
sang out with complete assurance. 
Playing not to please someone, not to 
show someone, but because I loved to 
play. Because what I wanted to ac- 
complish above all was the art and 
perfection of my instrument. It was 
then that 1 realized why I took the 
chance that one wrong note could 
completely ruin every accomplishment 


that was ever mine. That chance was 
overshadowed a million times by the 
equal chance that I could play it as 
perfectly as I knew how. I realized 
the sacrifices I had made in the past 
weeks practicing for this moment, 
but they were minute in the light of 
the enjoyment I would receive upon 
completing this moment successfully. 
Above all, I knew that the next time 
I would be asked to play, I would 
delightedly say, “yes,” pass through 
the same minutes of torture, and once 
again gratefully rejoice when, with 
fiddle under my chin, I could make 
it talk as it so deserved. 


The Sunday School teacher was 
showing her pupils a picture of a 
group of early Christian martyrs in 
a den of lions. One little boy seemed 
very sad as he looked — almost on the 
verge of tears. 

“Gee,” he spoke up, “look at that 
poor lion away in the back. He won't 
get any.” — Columns 

He: Whisper those three little 

words that will make me walk on air. 

She: Go hang yourself. 
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The Tide Goes Out 

By Jean Armstrong 



It was five o’clock and Paul was home from school. 

There was no one there and so he left and 
Climbed the crest of country that skirted the house . . . 

The cascara and the cedar and all 
The fine tall trees that shaded him on 

cool, clear mornings when he dug for worms. 

He walked quickly . . . this boy with the full mouth 
and sandy shock of hair that stood straight up 
And laughed at his red ears . . . this boy 
who knew and loved the inlet that 
Washed its seaweed and buried its conchs on 
the barnacled beach beneath the bank 
That bore the burden of a man-made house . . . the 

house he lived in and the house from which he walked. 
This boy who knew the beauty of this part of Puget Sound 
but did not understand it yet at fourteen years. 

It was half a mile up to the road and he 

kicked the earth beneath him as he walked. 

He whistled a tune that had no melody . . . 

one he had heard in the woods . . . 

A song that called for its mate . . . but Paul’s call 
was to his dog and he did not hear an answer. 
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The padded paws did not come down the path. 

The mongrel dog made no reply at all . . . 

The dog whose name was Pat and the dog who 

had a silly tail that Paul pulled and called his plume 
Whenever the two of them might have a private joke. 

And so Paul walked alone and called this best of friends. 

The country store was first along the graveled route 
the mailman drove along each morning 
And Paul went in and tried to make it seem 
as though he wasn't really looking . . . 

Just passing an eye over the crowded little room. 

“What you want, son?" 

The stocky little man knew . . . and Paul knew he knew. 

‘ Oh . . . just wondering if Pat was up here. 

Forgot to meet me tonight. Thought he mighta wandered here.” 
“Forgot, Paul?” 

The boy looked up across the counter but hardly raised his head. 
“Yeah . . . that’s what must of happened, don't you think?” 

“Now boy, I told you poor old Pat was sick.” 

“Pa said he wasn't.” 

“Sure son, but you know how your pa is . . . loving old 
Pat and all. It's pretty hard to lose a dog. 

You know that.” 

The old man braced himself with his hands on the counter 
and smiled down at the boy. 

“No, I never had no other dog. Ain’t Pat been here?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact, he was in here. Now 
I don’t want you to worry none but he 
Didn’t look so good. Don’t know as he could see. His 
eyes were pretty well near shut. Your pa 
Came up and took him in the car. Want a ride home?” 

Paul turned and said, “No, I guess I’ll walk . . 

And added, “Thanks,” as he let the door slam shut. 

He felt a breeze and knew the tide was coming in. 

His father found him in the shed where they 
had built the boat during the winter 
And told him dinner was on the table. 

“Where’s Pat?” 

“C’mon son. You can see him later. Your ma’s waiting.” 

The man’s face was full and tanned with creases 

caused from building houses and from building boats. 

And he and Paul were friends. They both knew that 
And so he put his arm on the boy’s shoulder 
As they went to their meal. It was an awkward gesture 
but Paul guessed he knew the reason. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Lock Wren took the plates and served them . . . first 
for his wife and then for his son. 

The food was good but Paul was saving his for Pat. 

“Pa, don’t you think we could call the vet?” 

“No. Your ma don’t have no use for doctors. Almost 

died when she gave birth to you. Besides ... it ain’t no use. 
T hey sat in silence and Paul choked down some cake. 

“You got a half dollar, son?” 

The boy pushed back his chair and went into his room. 

He opened a drawer and took out a coin. 

He held it in his hand for a moment 

and then closed his fist tightly and went back. 

His father was striking a match on the 

piece of metal that shortened his suspenders 
While he nervously bit the stem of his pipe. 

He took the fifty cents from Paul 
And went to the middle of the room where he stood 
looking at the boy. “What you want, son?” 

Paul thought a second and then hastily said, “Tails.” 

The man puffed on his pipe and then 

Carefully set the coin on the tip of his index finger 
and poised his thumb beneath the other half. 

He looked again at Paul and then flipped up his thumb. 

The coin twisted in the air and then 
Rolled to a corner of the floor near the sink. 

It seemed to have settled there deliberately. 

The man went over to the table and told 
his son to get the coin from the floor. 

“What is it?” Paul bent over and said, “Tails.” 

His father looked at him. “He’s in the woodshed.” 

The boy walked slowly to door and opened it; 
then closed it quietly behind him. 

The tide had come up to the overhanging branches 

on the bank and Paul knew it would go out soon. 

He went to the edge of the grass and picked 
up the sack and dumped a big rock in it. 

Then he went down to the bulkhead and loosened 
the rope on the boat so he wouldn't 
Have to roll it on the logs down the beach 
when the water had gone down. 

As he climbed back up the incline, he heard 
a whimper from the shed. 

Back in the house his mother saw him walking 

toward the shed and turned quickly to her husband. 
“Lock, why did you make the boy do it? He ain't 
old enough to do such things.” 

Then, before she had an answer, they heard the shot. 

The man turned to the window and looked 
Out across the water. “He is now,” was all he said. 


MY BLUE STORY 


st summer, at the age of nine- 
with duffle bag in hand, I left 
and Mother for war — The War 
unbridge, Maryland, 
hen I arrived at the Bainbridge 
Training Center, the first 
that I saw was an “encourag- 
;ign which read, “Through these 
Is pass the women of the Great- 
avy in the World.” 
hthed in a navy blue sheath 
and white linen heels, I march- 
f to view what were to be my 
quarters for the following six 
One lung completely constrict- 
ien I saw the barracks and bunk 
Naturally, I found that I was 
ne to sleep on the top bunk! 
vas then told to unpack a few 
ities, and to go downstairs to 
the rest of my belongings, which 
led a mug, tennis racket, and 

an after, I was obediently 
ling down a dusty road on the 
o obtain my Navy gear. Macy’s 
in basement has never seen the 
»f it. Fortunately, I managed to 
one or two uniforms which 
the correct size, as well as a 
f shoes that, amazingly enough, 
not too large. 

er that day, I discovered that 
lavy believes that early rising 
/onders for one s constitution- 
le, six A. M. I really felt that 
vas not much point in going to 
)ut they have a theory (and 
:e) about that, too — Taps, 
hirty P. M. This was almost 
luch to take, but like all ac- 
Ddating people, I succumbed. 
z following morning, despite 
tired and weary, I did have a 
:ful breakfast with 7000 sail- 
“hings were beginning to look 
>r. The rest of the day was 
in preparation for classes and 
rination into the Navy way 

: following week, we started the 
• routine of classes. Drill classes 


By Nancy Corbett 

lasted from eight A. M. until four 
P. M., unless a field trip had been 
planned. From five until six, we had 
a liberty hour, commonly known as 
“coffee” or “play” hour. I looked 
forward to that tranquil period as 
one would anticipate a real party 
(understatement, understatement ) . 
After evening chow, our time was 
our own, and we could wash, iron, 
study, or have coffee hour again. At 
nine-thirty, Taps were sounded and 
all were soon asleep. 

This training is known as the 
ROC (W) program, and is the 
Navy's Reserve Officer summer train- 
ing program for women who are en- 
rolled in accredited colleges and uni- 
versities. After two six-week sum- 
mer sessions, one may qualify for a 
Reserve commission. Upon gradua- 
tion from college, and reaching the 
age of twenty-one years, one may 
obtain a commission as Ensign in the 
United States Naval Reserve. It is 
then required that an ensign serve two 
years of active duty, unless certain 
circumstances within the state of mat- 
rimony occur. 

Our courses dealt with leadership, 
gunnery, navigation, communication, 
and naval history and law. The of- 
ficers on the staff presented extreme- 
ly interesting classes; they told stories 
of their own experiences during the 
war, both in the United States and 
overseas. 

The social life (important to all) 
was well-planned, with dances ar- 
ranged with the N.R.O.T.C. men on 
the base. Song fests, water shows, 
picnics, and “liberty” were also on 
hand every weekend. (By the way, 
we developed our leadership abili- 
ties over the weekends. ) 

The girls with whom I associated 
represented ever section of the coun- 
try. They were typical co-eds, such 
as one may see on any campus. I can 
truthfully say that they were among 
the finest individuals whom I have 
ever known. Freshmen, sophomores, 


juniors, and seniors were all in the 
same group. 

Since last summer was my first 
aboard ship, I was given a base pay 
of $99.37 per month, plus traveling 
expenses between home and the base. 
Next summer, I will draw $127.30 
monthly, plus traveling expenses. My 
salary was quite sufficient since my 
only expenses were small necessities 
and what I spent on weekends. 

In conclusion, I should like to 
say that it was a summer well-spent, 
and that in spite of the trials and 
tribulations of Navy life, I had a 
wonderful time; I hope to be back 
on board the U.S.S. Bainbridge next 
summer. 

FORSAKEN 

By Valerie Brady 

I stood alone on a mountain crag 

And all the winds of heaven sang 
to me. 

And I surveyed the crowd below 
with sightless eyes. 

You were beside me, singing with 
the wind. 

I did not hear the multitudes that 
laughed at me. 

And then the song turned into moan, 
And wind and water became foe, 
And suddenly I saw them in the mist. 
You were gone, the wind stood still. 

I heard the mocking crowd laugh on 
and on. 


I WALK 

By Jean Armstrong 

I walk 

With feet of clay. 

They cannot travel far 

For they are changed with constancy 

Into many mangled 

Shapes of what they 

Stamp on. 
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Ga+ive.'iA.atio-n 


The echo of words, reflecting from 
four white walls. A conversation — 
people are talking. I hear the words. 
I hear the echoes. Very loud, but 
they drift away. I can’t hear any- 
more. 

There is a room and it has four 
white walls — white walls. A bed — 
a long, long bed. I am on it. What 
room is this? Where am I? What 


By Lynn Baker 

place is this? Now I can hear them 
talking again. I hear what they’re 
saying. It’s about me — all about me, 
isn’t it? 

“How soon will it be over, Doc- 
tor. She won’t know what’s hap- 
pening, will she?" Another voice! 
What is it saying? “She isn’t aware of 
anything. She doesn’t know where 
she is.” 


Yes, 1 know where I am. I’m wa 
ing. I’m running. Don’t you kn 
how much I like to run? The bea< 
That’s where I am. I’m at the be; 
with sister and we’re running 
and down. T he water flows over : 
feet. It tries to catch me, but I i 
too fast— -way up on the shore — 
away from the edge — the water ca 
catch me. I run so fast! 

“Tell me, Doctor, is there any d; 
ger of her mind being seriously 
fected. You see, well I’ve been cl 
to her, and sometimes I wonder 
wonder if she’s completely normal 
within herself." 

My mind! There's nothing wrc 
with my mind. Is that sister ta 
ing? What is she saying about rr 
Sister, there’s nothing wrong w 
me. You always suspected, did 
you? You’re always looking at r 
asking me questions. But I’d ne’ 
say anything wrong, would I? E 
you still think I’m crazy, don't y 
sister. I’m not — not crazy — not 
sane. You want me to be, you w; 
me to be crazy, but I won't be 
won’t ever be — never, never. 

“I can’t tell. But there is no rea5 
for it. This operation has worl 
before, very well. Besides, I am me 
ly a surgeon, not a brain specia 
1 would not know. Under non 
circumstances she should be all ri 
— I have no reason to doubt otf 
wise.” 

It is sister, and a man, a man 
white. I knew a man in white 01 
He used to walk with me — 1< 
walks in the country when I 1 
little. I used to walk all the t 
over the countryside. The man wo 
walk with me. Together we wal 
by the brook. We saw all those tr 
And we ran up the hill — up and 
to the very top. Listen to me! I 1 
faster than the wind — the ^ 
couldn’t catch me — I ran too f 
Do you hear? What are they sayin 
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vords are bouncing from the 

— back and forth, back and 

— bouncing. 

/hat time is it now, Doctor? 
long until you begin?" "Not 
now — an hour perhaps. The 
ve is taking effect now — she’s 
g asleep." 

i not asleep. Look, my eyes 
)en- -wide open. I can hear you 
o sister. Running! I’m running. 

you see my legs moving — so 
-faster, faster. I’m going away 
you — far away, 
lmost asleep now — we can be- 
)on. She’s carried through well 
g all this. Time and patience 
>e her greatest helpers now." 
on’t understand. I don’t know 
you mean. Please stop talking 
isten to me. I’m not asleep — 
t all. "CITY HOSPITAL— 
HNG DOCTOR MIDDLE- 
TO SURGERY — CALL- 
DOCTOR MIDDLETON." 
y’re ready now. Don’t worry, 
do our best." 

lat are you going to do to me? 
ng’s wrong. Sister did this — 
told you I’m crazy. I’m not. 
listen to her. Please come and 
with me. I want to walk. We’ll 
on the cliffs you and I -on the 
above the ocean. Look down 
vatch the water. See, it can’t 
me way up here. Run quick, 
run away. Follow me. I know 
yay down. The sand is so 
— white and smooth — always 
h. Feel it trcikle over your feet, 
my hand and run up the shore 
from the water. It’s trying to 
me again — water always trys 
ch me. You can’t run as fast 
-look out! 

dw is she, Doctor?" 

:tor. Doctor, how am 1? How 

can’t tell yet. As soon as she 
up I’ll let you know." Stupid 
I haven’t been asleep at all. 
?en listening to the words, and 
ig on the shore, 
er, why did I used to cry so 
All the time when I was little, 
iber how little I was? We used 
y — you and I — with the dog. 
i the fields, chasing jackrab- 


bits, run after the rabbit. Catch him. 
All the others were slow — too slow — 
I was the fastest. Remember how fast 
I was, sister? You can’t hear me. 
You don’t want to hear me. I know 
you hate me — you always did be- 
cause I was better. I could run faster, 
couldn’t I? You were jealous. You 
still are. I’m faster now — just watch 
me, see — sec? 

Sister, why is there so much pain? 
All I can remember is the pain. When 
I ran there was pain — and when I 
walked with the man in white. Pain 
— white pain. 

Something pulls me back. I can’t 
run. Look, my legs are moving. See 
how fast they move. The same rock — 
I’m still at the same rock. I haven’t 
moved at all, but my legs are moving. 
They are. Aren’t they, sister? 

"It’s been so long. Doctor. Is she 
awake yet?" 

"No, not yet. She’s still slightly 
under the anesthetic. Tell me, what 
has she done all her life, how does 
she keep busy. In spite of this she 
seems to be a happy person — a little 
quiet though. I notice how she watch- 
es people, every moment, so intently." 

Listen, man, I’ll tell you, all 
about — all about . . . "Well it’s hard 
to explain. Outwardly she’s been nor- 
mal — quiet — -so very quiet though. 
It’s within her — the turmoil in her 
mind. It must be that way— all her 
life she’s been this way — as if she 
were trying to hide something from 
me. I have often suspected that her 
mind has been affected, but it's so 
hard to tell. And she’s been so 
lonely." 

I’m not lonely. I have the walls 
to talk to. They answer when I speak. 

I hear myself, my own voice coming 
back from the walls. I’m not lonely. 
Sister, why do you say those things? 
You hate me. You’re trying to tell 
the man I’m crazy. I’m not crazy — 
but you are — you are, sister. 

"She's always kept herself busy— 
you know, always had something to 
do." 

Always busy — always busy. I do 
a lot of things. More than you can 
do — more than anyone can do. 

"She’s coming out of it now. Per- 
haps she wants to talk to you. She 


seems to be all right. We’ll wait just 
a minute more.” 

I’m not all right. I’m sick. It’s so 
misty in here — so foggy. Everything 
fades away — the voices are gone — 
the walls don’t answer anymore. No 
more white walls. I feel funny. 
Something is pulling at me — pulling 
me up and up. I’m running some- 
where so fast. I’m running away 
from sister, leaving her far behind. 
I’m so fast, faster than anything — 
faster than the wind and water — 
run — run — run away. Sister is so 
slow. Why is everything so white — - 
all white — everything. White water 
— white sky — all around. The sand 
is white and coming at me. The white 
is pressing me. I can’t see — the pain, 
white — white pain — stop the white 
— stop it! Swirling around my legs — 
all this white — run — run away from 
it — fast, faster — it’s ahead of me. 
Turn around and go back. There 
too — white behind me — all over. So 
tired — run — run — white — run — . 

"Let’s go in now. She’ll want to 
see you." 

"Yes we’ll go in. I hope she’s all 
right. This has been such a strain 
on her." 

"I can understand. Horrible thing 
it is to be born without legs.” 

St. George of 
Fredericksburg 

(Continued from Page 4) 

his home, and he cans and preser- 
ves food, aside from his writing 
novels and speaking before various 
groups in Fredericksburg and the sur- 
rounding community. And, girls, he 
can cook! 

It is really a heart-warming thing 
to have with us such a genial, lovable 
person, and I am certain that Dr. 
Shankle will never be forgotten by 
any who have ever been associated 
with him in any way, or who have 
heard him utter one of his own choice 
phrases, such as, "You hens better 
get to work now and stop all this 
foolishness!" 
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ALL IN A DAY'S WORK 

By Marianne Stivers 
Illustrated by JOAN JOHN 


I am one of many lasses, 

Boning up in English classes, 

Soaking up my modern lit., 

So that I can bull a bit — 

If the quiz should call for it. 

Tell me all the lovely thoughts 
Ever written of the rain: 

Tell ’em to me gently, ’cause 
It’s pouring down outside again. 

Boots, boots, boots, boots, 

Marching up and down again. 

Here we go ’round the dribbling hedge 
At eight o’clock in the morning. 

If I can’t find a cellmate who is willing to converse, 
I’ll be talking to myself, or, what is infinitely worse, 

I’ll have to study. 

Here’s my roommate, cute and shy, 

Heart reserved for just one guy, 

But seems to have a fickle eye. 

Thumbs an art book — soulful sigh; 

Toulouse-Lautrec just fluttered by. 

Dear gal, please don’t be so fickle. 

You’d be in an awful pickle 
Telling that graduate of Tech 
You just love Toulouse-Lautrec 

A momentary semi-silence shattered, 

We all jump slightly, startled by the bell. 

We sit and wait to see who first will weaken, 

Then someone down the hall — pell-mell. 

A moment passes with no sound or movement, 

As every ear is strained to hear the yell. 

It happens every time there is a phone call. 

Weak mortals, to attend so to a bell. 

Though not served on fragile china, 

Though not followed up with wine, 

Though the feasts are far from frequent, 

And for T-bone steak we pine; 

Though too much starch appalls us, 

And we protest long and loud, 

At seven-thirty, one, and six, 

There’s always quite a crowd! 

(Except on week-ends.) 
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lily stretched lazily. From where 
ay on the warm ground, the 
» of grass seemed as tall as the 
rees on the horizon. Her mind 
?red the subject of perspective; 
Fen she lifted herself on one 
r and viewed the landscape 
d her. How she loved this spot! 
above the little canyon with its 
stream — looking down on small 
[ hills that ran off into the 
ice — catching each breeze that 
from the dark woods. 

2 smiled to herself, sat up quick- 
d hugged her knees up to her 
She let her chin rest on her 
and felt the hot sun pour down 
:r shoulders. She felt as though 
)lace belonged to her. She had 
d and played here for as many 
r twenty years as she could re- 
>er. She knew each turn of the 
creek, each cave under the steep 
of the canyon, and the summit 
h hill which offered her a quiet 
to sit for hours, 
lily knew it all so well, yet each 
j there seemed to be a strange 
2 ss about the hills and canyon, 
year she took great delight in 
the world awake from cold 
r. She always watched from her 
an the top of a sloping hill 
gave the best view of the val- 
ach spring seemed lovelier than 
le before. So it was this after- 
early spring and a fresh green 
below her. The hills were rich 
Fat grew darker in the distance, 
rees were fresh light green and 
ves seemed paper-thin and new. 
s of yellow wild flowers gave 
:ontrast to the brilliant greens, 
vvas the world Emily loved — 
ng world: the world of the 
violet with its purple throat 
)dy of green ; the world of the 
Fins and red-birds with color 
! landscape and a song to pro- 
Feir joy of living; the world 


Auesittacut 


By Peggy Flippo 

of the busy squirrel and timid rabbit 
who seemed to have so much to see 
and do. 

So Emily sat and watched and let 
her mind wander as it would. She 
became a part of this nature she loved 
so much. Her dark hair played with 
the wind, her green eyes drank in the 
springtime and her young body seem- 
ed to find new strength in the life 
of the April afternoon — half gone 
and promising a sunset of rare beauty. 

Emily turned her head quickly 
without knowing why. Someone was 
coming up the far side of the hill. She 
watched as a tall man appeared and 
walked toward her. 

‘‘Hello/’ the stranger said in a 
voice that seemed to come from some- 
where all around rather than from 
the man himself. 

“Hello,” returned Emily as she got 
quickly to her feet and looked up at 
the man. 

He spoke: “Please don't get up. I 
didn’t mean to interrupt your pleas- 
ant afternoon. I wondered if I might 
not join you?” 

Emily hesitated to answer, yet she 
could think of no reason for not al- 
lowing the man to sit with her. She 
smiled. “Of course I don’t mind. 
Please do sit down. You didn’t inter- 
rupt anything. I come here quite often 
and just sit. It’s so quiet and lovely.” 

Emily returned to her seat and 
the man dropped to her side. As he 
turned toward her and spoke, Emily 
looked closely at him. He was strik- 
ingly handsome with black hair and 
very dark eyes; tall and perhaps a 
bit thin. But it was his strange, deep 
voice that seemed to compel her to 
listen — that seemed to fascinate her 
with its almost mystic quality. 

“So you come here often,” he said. 
“So do I. I think it’s such a beauti- 
ful spot. I find it especially lovely 
this time of year.” 

“Yes, yes ... so do I,” replied 


Emily, at a loss for any other words. 

They sat for another brief moment 
in silence; two people who seemed 
to be alone in a tiny world of spring- 
time. 

“Your name is Emily, isn’t it?” 
As she nodded in surprise, “Why, 
yes — how did you know?” 

Oh, you just look as though your 
name should be Emily. It’s a very 
lovely name.” 

Emily smiled and lowered her 
eyes, only to find them drawn quick- 
ly back to the dark ones before her. 

They both smiled and suddenly 
Emily was glad he had come. She 
suddenly wanted to talk and share 
this afternoon with someone. 

“I often wonder,” she said as she 
gazed over the canyon, “if other peo- 
ple in times past came here and loved 
this place as we do.” 

The man followed her gaze to- 
ward the small canyon: “Yes, I'm 
sure they did,” he answered after a 
moment’s silence. “In fact, I recall a 
story that was told of some people 
who came here long ago.” 

“Oh, tell me about them,” Emily 
urged, as anxious as a small child 
to hear his story. 

They were Indians,” he began 
slowly in his deep voice. “There was 
a girl, a beautiful Indian girl from 
the Rappahannoc tribe. She was in 
love. The boy came from a tribe far 
up the river and the two tribes were 
bitter enemies. They met here in the 
canyon by night where they could be 
alone and where no one could find 
them. But one of the girl’s tribesmen 
discovered their secret and planned 
his own vengeance — he wanted the 
girl for himself. One moonlight night 
he hid in the shadows above the can- 
yon and waited for the two. They 
came and he watched them through 
the cool moonlight. But he watched 
for only a moment. Within seconds 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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the whir of a flying arrow was heard 
and a shrill cry as it found a mark. 
But the strange part of the story is 
that the boy was not harmed by the 
arrow. A night-owl flying through 
the darkness had caught the deadly 
flint and had given his life for the 
lovers. And to make the story com- 
plete,” the tall man continued, "the 
owl was declared a good omen and 
the two were given permission to be 
married !” 

The man turned to Emily and 
smiled as he saw her eyes wide with 
wonder and delight with the story. 
She blushed under his gaze. 

"How perfect,” she said softly. 
“Do you know anything else about 
the history of this spot?’ 

The man seemed to pause and 
think for a moment. Then he turned 
toward Emily again, and in his wise 
deep voice began to speak: 

“Well, I do recall another inci- 
dent.” The strange deep voice con- 
tinued as the afternoon passed quickly 
and the shadows began to lengthen. 

The man told Emily that he re- 
called how this place had given pro- 
tection to other lovers when those 
hills had been scenes of war. It was 
the civil war and when the Federal- 
ists were camped across the river, the 
women and children were urged to 
leave town. The people were con- 
fused — the town was in a state of 
preparation for the battle that was 
forthcoming. There was a southern 
soldier and there was a girl. There 
seemed no time — no place to say a 
quiet good-bye. T hose very hills and 
canyon furnished that place and the 
lovers were protected by the strong 
walls for a few quiet hours. 

The man concluded, “And it is 
told that they returned many times 
after the war to walk here when their 
world was at peace.” 

He looked at Emily and they ex- 
changed a glance of mutual under- 
standing. They sat in silence — each 
lost in his own thoughts. Emily 
smiled to herself — remembering. She 
could remember quite vividly the time 
she and Dave had come here. Five or 
six years ago seemed a long time and 
yet she could remember clearly now. 
They had walked hand in hand — 


they had thought they were in love. 
Emily smiled again and recalled the 
experience: it had gotten late and 
suddenly she thought they had better 
hurry heme. They had begun to run 
and she had lost her bright scarf. It 
was now very late and she had not 
stopped to look for it. But her 
brother had found it, and brought 
it home as his special prize. She had 
been much embarrassed by the repri- 
mands of the parents as to her not- 
too-proper actions. 

It was easy to smile now. It had 
not been then. But the two of them 
had not known the meaning of the 
word love. “Puppy-love” her pa- 
rents had called it. They had been 
right. Emily smiled again. 

The sun was setting now. The 
hills were flooded with a glow of deep 
flame. The clouds were stained with 
lighter shades of pink and the sky 
was deepening its blueness. The trees 
were dark — the breeze was still. All 
the world seemed awed at the beauty 
of the setting sun. Emily and the 
tall man sat quietly. Words were un- 
necessary. This moment was to be 
shared in silence. 

Suddenly Emily realized that it 
was late. She had been away from 
home since early afternoon. She must 
leave. She rose quickly and the man 
rose with her. She held out her hand. 
He took it and held it in his own 
for a long moment. 

“I’ve enjoyed your company this 
afternoon,” Emily said as she looked 
up. “I must be on my way home. 
I really hate to go. Perhaps I’ll see you 
again.” 

“Perhaps.” the deep voice answer- 
ed her, “perhaps.” 

They stood together for another 
moment. “You will come back, 
Emily, won’t you?” the man asked. 

“Oh, yes. I’ll come back. I love 
it here,” Emily spoke quietly. Then 
she added almost as an afterthought: 
“And there’s someone I want to 
bring with me . . . yes.” 

“Well, good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Emily.” 

She turned and began to run down 
the little hill and toward the row of 
trees that predicted the road. Her 
green dress fluttered around her legs 


as she ran and she seemed as ligh 
a bird flying homeward. 

Emily reached the gate, dim 
over and dropped lightly to 
ground on the other side: into 
other world. She looked back tow 
the hill, straining her eyes in 
dusk to see a tall figure. But o 
the mist on the bare hills and 
dark trees met her searching eyes, 
was quiet and strangely lonely. 

She moved slowly toward the r 
but turned quickly to look back c 
more. Her forehead wrinkled ii 
brief expression of puzzlement as 
said aloud to herself — 

“Oh, Dear! I forgot to ask 
name.” 


QUESTION 
By Jean Armstrong 

Sit on the brink of the ink bot 
Meditate and calculate with a maj; 
ficent brain. 

Dust the dingy time honored spe 
lations 

From the corners 
And let them crumble in the sunli 
Like the martyred mummy expos 
The secret of his life . . . 

Only to dry up in decay. 

Blot the page with a thousand n 
guided words 
And systematic problems. 

Erase and cross out . . . 

Then go refill your pen 
And persue again the mystery of 
miracle. 

Or is it with the forethought of 
motivated mind 

That answers find their being? 

SPREADING WINGS 
By Jean Armstrong 
Spreading wings of color, 
Flaunting beauty, 

A butterfly moves 
Graciously from petal to petal . 
Blending for a moment 
Sweetness and beauty 
To more beauty. 

Is it not strange that 
Beauty serves no purpose 
And butterflies turn to dust? 

Said a feminine voice from a p 
ed car: 

“What were you drinking toni 
rubbing alcohol?” — ty 
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ithern Restaurant 

m 6 A. M. to 12 Midnight Daily 

JOICE WESTERN STEAKS 
3 SEAFOOD OUR SPECIALTY 
f You Have Tried the Rest 
Then Try The Best” 

1013 Princess Anne St. 
le 1319 Fredericksburg, Va. 


GOOLRICK’S 

For Yardley, Max 
"actor, Coty, Tussy, 
:ning in Paris, Revlon 
901 Caroline St. 


our Cab Just Around 
The Corner 

HILLDRUP’S 

i Hour 2- Way Radio 
Service 

Phone 234 

519 William Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


yseph H. Ulman 

Feminine Fashions 
ing Togs - Costume Jewelry 
822 Caroline Street 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


e Fashion Plate , 

inc. 

irt apparel for discriminating 
women ' 

09 Princess Anne St. 
'redericksburg, Va. 


LEVINSON’S 
Quality Shop 

904 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Women’s Juniors, and 
Teenage Wearing Apparel 

TELEPHONE 1163 


Compliments 

of 

THE HUB 


LADIES’ APPAREL 


BRENT’S 


Your Shopping Center 


1019 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
PHONE 70 


Shelton & Trusloiv 

Phone 523 
DRY CLEANING 
Work Called For 
And Delivered 

1006 Caroline Street 


Elkins Flower Shop 

Specializing in Corsages 
Flowers by Wire thru F.T.D.A , 


PHONE 107 
613 Caroline Street 


Specialists in 

CAMPUS SPORTSWEAR 

Miller’s Specialty 

Shop 

818 Caroline Street 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


J. & J Record Shop 

211 William Street 
1457 1458 

Compliments of 

SELF SERVICE 
LAUNDRY 

1503 Princess Anne Street 
Phone 300-J 

620 Kenmore Avenue 
Phone 2444-J 

Fredericksburg, Va. 


Compliments of 


The 


Stratford 


Hotel 


Dr, Martin Blatt 

Optometrist 


COMPLETE OPTICAL SERVICE 


803 Caroline 


The National Bank 
of Fredericksburg 

SECURITY AND SERVICE 
SINCE 1865 

MEMBER F. D. I. C. 
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TURKISH & DOMESTIC 

BLEND 

CIGARETTES 




